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to his efforts it is possible to report the first localities outside of 
California inhabited by sabinianae. The writer had previously sup¬ 
posed this mite to be confined to California, west of the Sierras, 
but Knowlton’s work indicates it is widespread in Utah. His 1952 
collecting records are: 

Ogden, Dec. 23, on Pinus nigra Arnold, Austrian pine; Providence, Dec. 
27, on Pinus sylvestris L., Scotch pine; Cove, Dec. 30, on Pinus sp. 

Setoptus jonesi (Keifer) 

Bull. Calif. Insect Survey, Univ. Calif. Press, 2:20, 1952 

Prof. Knowlton collected this mite on limber pine, Pinus flexilis 
James, at Logan, Utah, Jan. 3, 1953. This is also the first collection 
of this mite outside of California. 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF PHLOEOSINUS AND 
REMARKS REGARDING THE LIFE HISTORY AND HABITS 
OF RENOCIS HETERODOXUS CASEY 

(Coleptera: Scolytidae) 

W. J. Chamberlin , 

Oregon State College 

Blackman’^ recognized 40 species as members of the genus 
Phloeosinus in American north of Mexico—the great majority of 
which are found in the western United States. The members of 
the genus are commonly referred to as the “Cedar Bark Beetles” 
since all but three of the hitherto known forms attack cupressine 
or taxodiine trees. The species which do not conform to this general 
rule are Phloeosinus pini Swaine, which breeds in Pinus strohus 
and P. banksiana; and Phloeosinus piceae Swaine and P. alaskanus 
Blackman which breed in Picea canadensis. 

It was a pleasant surprise, therefore, when the writer reared a 
considerable number of insects, belonging to this genus, from 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia in 1951. In April on a trip into southern 
Oregon an unusual number of red twigs were noted on Douglas fir 
saplings and reproductions. Believing this to be the work of 
Cylindrocopturus furnissi Buchanan, samples were brought into 
the laboratory and placed in breeding cages. As was expected, a 
large series of C. furnissi emerged in late May. The cages were 

1 Revision of the genus Phoeosinus Chapius in North America. Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., 92 :397-474, 1942, W. M. Blackman. 
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Fig. 1. Phloeosinus pseudotsugae Chamberlin, new species. 


allowed to remain and on June 10 a tiny scolytid was noted and 
within the next ten days some 20 specimens emerged. Following 
is a description of the new species. 

Phloeosinus pseudotsugae Chamberlin, new species 

Piceous-biown to nearly black; posterior half of elytra nearly brick red, 
less shiny; length 1.67—2.06 mm.; approximately twice as long as wide. 
Frontal rectangle as long or slightly longer than wide; epistomal lobe broad 
almost hidden by a fringe of golden hairs. Frontal concavity more than half 
as wide as the distance between the eyes, median carina scarcely evident and 
variable in length, when evident usually elevated with a smooth area at 
lower half of the frontal cavity. Frons with fine abundant golden hairs, more 
numerous and longer along the margin of the epistomal lobe. Emargination 
of the eyes about one-third the entire width; eyes almost black. Antennal club 
compressed, twice as long as wide, with 3 sutures" on the outer face, first 
somewhate sinuate and widely septate for more than one-half its length. 
Second nearly straight and septate, outer suture scarcely visible, in fact, it 
is quite impossible to detect it except at tbe most favorable angle. Pronotum 
one-fourth wider than long, widest near the middle, rather strongly narrowed 
anteriorly, posterior angles only slightly rounded, surface rather uniformly, 
coarsely, closely punctured not granulate; median line barely evident, except 
near the base where it is slightly more distinct. An evident impression across 
the dorsum just posterior to the anterior margin; vestiture of very fine 
short hairs. Elytra slightly wider than the pronotum; front angles rounded; 
sides nearly straight and parallel for three-fourths their length; regularly 
rounded posteriorly; width to length approximately 7:9. Scutellum broad, 
crescent shaped and depressed. Front margins of elytra slightly but distinctly 
elevated with granulations on the elevation. Puctures rather indefinite; inter¬ 
spaces slightly wider than striae. Second interspace widened at base. Striae 
strongly elevated, wider than the interspaces on the declivity. Second inter¬ 
space narrower than first and third, serrations feeble; first and third inter¬ 
spaces distinctly more elevated than the second. Striae one and two coalese 
near the apex of the elytra; interspaces with numerous scale-like hairs. 

2 Only two sutures are apparent in the club of some specimens. In examining 
specimens of P. piceae the terminal suture is very faint, often not visible. 
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A series of about 20 specimens were reared from Douglas fir 
twigs collected in the vicinity of Canyonville, Oregon, in April, 
1951. Adult beetles emerged in tlie laboratory the week of June 15, 
1951. 

According to Blackman’s key, the species definitely falls in the 
first group: species which attack hosts other than cedar. I have 
not seen specimens of P. alaskanus Blackman but from P. pini 
Swaine and P. piceae Swaine. The new species differs by its defin¬ 
itely smaller size, is much less robust, is less shining, and the striae 
and interspaces are less evident, the posterior half of the elytra 
are distinctly reddish brown. Asperities evident only on the declivity 
and the first and third interspaces which are distinctly more ele¬ 
vated than the second. 

The species breeds in small twigs (% inch in diameter) of 
living, apparently healthy, Douglas fir. In several instances it in¬ 
fested twigs in which Cylindrocopturus furnissi were breeding. 

Type locality: Tiller, Oregon (22 miles northeast of Can¬ 
yonville, Douglas County, Oregon) . Type in author’s collection: 
paratypes will be deposited in the California Academy of Sciences, 
the U. S. National Museum, the Canadian National Collection, and 
in the Oregon State College collection. 

I am indebted to Dr. Edward C. Becker of the Department of 
Entomology, Science Service, Ottawa, Canada, for the loan of a 
considerable series of Phloeosinus piceae Swaine and paratypes 
of P. swainei Bruck and P. pini Swaine. 

The drawing accompanying this article were drawn by Hugh 
Hayes of the Oregon State Department of Forestry, Salem, Oregon. 

Renocis heterodoxus Casey 

No reliable information upon the habits of the mountain 
mahogany bark beetle have hitherto been published; as a matter 
of fact, the insect has been considered as a rather uncommon bark 
beetle of little economic importance until recently. In February, 
1951, specimens of mountain mahogany (Cerocarpus) were 
brought in from the Summer Lake area of southearstern Oregon, 
showing the work of this beetle, and considerable concern was felt 
by those interested in wild life. There was a widespread epidemic 
of the beetle and quantities of mountain mahogany, which forms 
the principal browse plant for deer in the area, were being killed. 
Since the life history was unknown, arrangements were made to 
have samples submitted at frequent intervals and the following 
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Fig. 2. The Mountain Mahogany Beetle, Renocis heterodoxus Casey. 
Fig. 3. Gallery of Renocis heterodoxus Casey in Mountain Mahogany. 


account is given based upon studies made from the material, which 
was placed in breeding cages in the laboratory at Corvallis. 

The adults (fig. 2) are very small beetles (1.5 to 2.5 mm. long) 
of a grayish-black color; wing covers are very much roughened 
and covered with scale-like hairs; head is scarcely visible from 
above; mandibles are surorunded by long, stiff, white hairs. The 
very small larvae are white, wrinkled and of a typical scolytid form. 

The species are monogamous and enter the host plant in July. 
The pair excavates an unusual chamber which is roughly oval 
4x6 mm., deeply engraving the wood; extending out from this 
chamber there are three to six, typically five, finger-like short 
galleries (fig. 3) from one to three mm. long. At the end of each, 
six to twelve eggs are deposited; from there, the larval galleries 
extend out an average of about three-fourths of an inch; they 
engrave the wood rather deeply. The oval pupal cells are about 
three-fourths in the wood and one-fourth in the bark. The adults 
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exit through the thin hark, leaving a circular exit hole about .75 
mm. in diameter. 

The adults apparently over-winter in the galleries and eggs are 
deposited in March. Well-grown larvae were found April 8 and 
pupae were observed May 15, Newly formed, partially colored 
adults were present on June 1. These were fully colored and mature 
by June 25 and excavated some irregular areas under the bark, 
possibly for food, but did not emerge until late July, after which 
they made new entrance tunnels, often in the same section from 
which they had emerged, and deposited eggs. Owing to prolonged 
absence from Corvallis, further observations were not possible 
at that time. 

The actions of these beetles in breeding cages differs from 
other scolytids under similar conditions. They mate and re-enter 
the sections of mountain mahogany without coming to the glass 
vials. During the two years they have been in the cages, almost 
no adults appeared in the vials until beginning in March, 1953, 
and since that time, a considerable number have been coming to 
the light. They continue to breed in the mahogany limbs which 
are very dry and exceedingly hard. 

Two undescribed species of hymenopterous parasites were 
taken in very limited numbers from the breeding cages. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF' ENTOMOLOGY 
The Tenth International Congress of Entomology will be held 
in Montreal, Canada, from August 17 to 25, 1956. The meetings 
vdll be held at McGill University of Montreal. 

The sections of the Congress have been arranged provisionally 
as follows: (1) Systematics, (2) Morphology and Anatomy, (3) 
Physiology, (4) Behaviour, (5) Ecology, (6) Geographical dis¬ 
tribution, (7) Genetics and Biometrics, (8) Palaeontology, (9) 
Arachnida and other land arthropods, (10) Forest Entomology, 
(12) Medical and Veterinary Entomology, (13) Stored Products 
Entomology, (14) Biological Control, and (15) Apiculture. 

Those persons wishing to receive further information with a 
view to attending the Congress should notify Secretary J. A. 
Downes, Division of Entomology, Science Service Building, Ottawa, 
Ontario. Canada.— Editor. 




